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he mourned for his departed beauty with an
effeminate regret. He could not look without a
sigh at the portrait which Lely had painted of him
when he was only twenty-eight, and often mur-
mured, Quantum mutatus ab illo.
He was still nervously anxious about his lite-
rary reputation, and, not content with the fame
which he still possessed as a dramatist, was
determined to be renowed as a satirist and an
amatory poet In 1704, after twenty-seven years
of silence, he again appeared as an author. He
put forth a large folio of miscellaneous verses,
which, we believe, has never been reprinted.
Some of these pieces had probably circulated
through the town in manuscript. For, before
the volume appeared, the critics at the coffee-
houses very confidently predicted that it would
be utterly worthless, and were in consequence
bitterly reviled by the poet in an ill-written foolish
and egotistical preface. The book amply vin-
dicated the most unfavourable prophecies that
had been hazarded. The style and versification
are beneath criticism ; the morals are those of
Rochester. For Rochester, indeed, there was
some excuse. When his offences against de-
corum were committed, he was a very young
man, misled by a prevailing fashion. Wycherley
was sixty-four. He had long outlived the times
when libertinism was regarded as essential to the
character of a wit and a gentleman. Most of the
rising poets, Addisoh, for example, John Philips
and Rowe, were studious of decency. We cam
hardly conceive, anything more miserable than the